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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
ASSOCIATION 


We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the 
separation of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ; namely, that the 
church and the state have been placed side by side, each to work in its 
respective sphere. (Matt. 22:21; John 18:36.) 


We believe that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and 
that they comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is comprehended in the 
principle of love to God and love to our fellowman, and thus this religion 
needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in 
the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things, and that 
in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of all. 


We believe it is the right and should be the privilege of every 
individual to worship or not to worship, or to change or not to change his 
religion, according to the dictates of his own conscience, but that in the 
exercise of this right he should respect the equal rights of others. 


We believe that all legislation which unites church and state is 
subversive of human rights, potentially persecuting in character, and opposed 
to the best interests of the church and of the state; and therefore, that it 
is not within the province of human government to enact such legislation. 


We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable 
means to prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church 
and state, and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may 
enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of free- 
dom of conscience, and the right to profess, to practice, and to promulgate 
his religious beliefs; holding that these are the essence of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, 
which says, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 
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This painting, by Howard Chandler Christy, a section of which is 

pictured here, hangs in the United States Capitol. Washington is 

shown presiding over the Constitutional Convention of 1787. In 

the upper part of the painting, in a sort of semimontage form, 

the spirit of America is graphically portrayed, both in war and 
in peaceful pursuits. 
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Our Cover Picture 


For more than a quarter of a century two 
of the three great American documents have 
been on exhibit at the Library of Congress. 
We reproduced in color this beautiful dis- 
play on our cover for the third quarter of 
1947. Our first two articles in this number 
tell us with appropriate illustrations how 
these documents were removed to their new 
home in the National Archives Building in 
Washington, less than a mile from the 
library building. 

On our cover this quarter we show the 
new setting for this display, together with 
the Bill of Rights, in the Exhibition Hall of 
the National Archives Building. Surely no 
visit to the nation’s capital would be com- 
plete without seeing this most important 
exhibit of America’s priceless documents. 

In these days, when the principles of liberty and the guarantees of 
security are being attacked from the local area to the national level, 
our only safeguard is in the protection of these national documents. 
They constitute the basic law of the land. They protect us. We must be 
ever vigilant in safeguarding them. 
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Facsimiles of the charters of our freedom, the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill 


of Rights. These form the basis of our liberties, the pattern for our American way of life. 





National Archives 


May we ever 


cherish and live by the principles that have guided our nation for more than a century and a half. 


Ameriea’s Three Most 
Precious Documents 


The Story of Their Preservation, Their Travels, 
and Their Final Home in the National Archives 


Decne rier existence of over a century 
and a half the Declaration, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights have been subjected to considerable 
travel and wear. Before 1786 the Declaration had 
already followed the frequent moves of the Conti- 
nental Congress, making in all nine journeys to eight 
different cities or towns. The Constitution, after its 
signing in Philadelphia in 1787, had been taken from 
there to New York, where Congress was in session. 
On September 15, 1789, Congress, still in New York, 








National Archives 
The establishment of the National Archives of the United States has 
provided an institution and a suitable building for the care and preser- 
vation of all of those documents, papers, and records that have to do with 
the official business of the various agencies of the Federal Government. 
President Hoover laid the cornerstone in 1933, and the building, one of 
the finest structures of its kind in the world, was occupied in 1935. 
Of special interest to a visitor to Washington is the Exhibition Hall, 
where a constantly changing group of ments can be viewed in 
appropriate cases. There are three documents, however, which are always 
on display, the Declaration, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. Our 
frontispiece gives a general view of the hall, featuring this special 
display in the center. 
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ordered that the newly created Depattment of State 
should have custody of the Declaration and the Con- 
stitution. 

A year later these documents, along with the Bill 
of Rights and other records, were taken from New 
York to Philadelphia, the temporary seat of the 
Federal Government. It was the enrolled original of 
the Congressional resolution that made this journey. 
Thirteen other copies, also written on parchment, 
had been transmitted to the States for their ratifi- 
cation. 

In 1800, by order of President John Adams, the 
three great documents and other Government records 
were sent down the Delaware River and by sea to 
the new “Federal City” in the District of Columbia. 
They remained in Washington until the wartime 
summer of 1814. Theri, while British troops were 
marching on the capital, Secretary of State James 
Monroe ordered an emergency removal of the Declara- 
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tion, the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and other 
records in his custody. Packed in linen bags, they 
were hidden overnight in an old barn on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac and the next day were taken to 
Leesburg, Virginia. There they stayed until the 
British raiders- had left: Washington and the fleet 
had sailed down Chesapeake Bay. 

As pieces of parchment the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights are today in better condition than the 
Declaration. After 1814 the Constitution was kept 
in the State Department until 1921, and the Bill of 
Rights remained there until its transfer to the 
National Archives in 1938. 

The Declaration of Independence, however, suf- 
fered further handling and exposure. From 1841 to 
1894 it was exhibited, apparently with little concern 
about the likelihood of its fading. For the first 35 
years of this period it hung in the Patent Office 
Building in Washington, opposite a window and 
exposed to sunlight; it was then shown in Phila- 
delphia at the centennial of its signing; and soon after 
that it was displayed in the new State, War, and 
Navy Building in Washington. The last was a timely 
change from the Patent Office Building; a few 
months after the document was removed, the room 
in which it had hung was gutted by flames. 

Moreover, the Declaration was subjected to the 
making of several facsimiles, before the day of the 
photoengraving process. In 1818 and 1819 engravings 
of the text of the document were made and published 
with facsimiles of its signatures. It is not definitely 
known that the marked fading of the signers’ names 
is due to the making of these facsimiles, but certainly 
the signatures have faded more than the rest of the 
document. Possibly the ink used by the signers of 
the Declaration was of poorer quality than that used 
by the engrosser and consequently faded more during 
the long exposure to sunlight in the Patent Office 
Building. 

At any rate, it is almost certain that a facsimile 
made between 1820 and 1823 did impair the whole 
document. In 1820 Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams commissioned Willam J. Stone, “a respect- 
able Engraver,” to make a facsimile of the Declara- 
tion. Presumably Stone, following the practice of the 
day, actually transferred some of the ink from the 
parchment to the copper plate in which he etched 
the image thus transferred. The copper plate was 
later bought by the State Department and is now 
in the National Archives. .. . 

Almost 120 years after the Declaration was signed, 
the State Department decided that the document 
should no longer be handled or exhibited. It an- 


nounced in 1894 that the parchment had been “care- 
fully wrapped and placed flat in a steel case.” The 
Constitution was protected in the same way. In 1903 
a committee of the National Academy of Sciences 
approved these precautions and recommended that 
the Declaration should never be exhibited. 

Another committee of scholars examined the 
Declaration and the Constitution in 1920. This com- 
mittee reported that the safes in which the documents 
were kept were of sheet steel too thin to be fireproof ; 
it also reported its belief that exhibiting the parch- 
ments would not damage them further if they were 
hermetically sealed and protected against strong light. 

In the following year the State Department trans- 
ferred the Declaration and the Constitution to the 
Library of Congress. The two great documents were 
exhibited in the Library from 1924 to December 
1952, except for a period during World War IJ, 
when they were safely stored in the Bullion Deposi- 
tory at Fort Knox, Kentucky. In 1951 the Library, 
with the aid of the National Bureau of Standards, 
further protected the documents by sealing them in 
glass enclosures filled with helium, properly humidi- 
fied, and placing these enclosures in shrine cases fitted 
with special glass to screen out damaging light rays. 

When the National Archives Building was con- 
structed, its Exhibition Hall was designed to display 
these early documents of our Government, and the 
murals were painted as fitting accompaniments to 
the Declaration and the Constitution. In the spring 
of 1952 Congress through its Joint Committee on 
the Library directed that the National Archives 
should have custody of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, and the following 
December they were transferred to their present 
location. The National Archives has sealed the Bill 
of Rights in helium and has provided filters in the 
glass of the shrine cases in which the documents are 
now displayed. 

Under the floor of the Exhibition Hall a vault has 
been constructed of steel and reinforced concrete. 
Into this vault the three encased documents, with 
their supports, can be quickly lowered by an elec- 
trically operated mechanism. Other machinery then 
closes over the vault a massive lid of metal and con- 
crete. Provision has been made for manually operat- 
ing the mechanisms to lower the documents and close 
the vault should electric current fail. The vault itself 
is fireproof, shockproof, and bombproof. Such are 
the precautions taken to guard these precious charters 
of liberty, the heritage and pride of the American 
people-—From National Archives Publication No. 
53-14. 
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Leaving the Library of Congress 


With the utmost care for the security of the treasured parchments and for their protection against damage 
in transit, a military escort composed of representatives of all of the armed services moved these great 


charters of American liberty to their new home. These special cer 





and arrang ts helped to express 


the devotion of the men and women of the armed services and of every true American citizen to the principles 
embodied in these documents. 


Moving Two Documents From the 
Library to the National Archives 


A Parade of Honor and Security 


Tie 161sr anniversary of the final rati- 
fication of the Bill of Rights was chosen as the day 
for moving the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution from the Library of Congress to the 
National Archives. The utmost care was taken for 
the security of the documents against damage in 
transit. A special detail of twenty-two men from the 
Armed Services Police Detachment carried the six 
helium-filled cases from the library to the armored 
car that was to bear them and from this ear into the 
National Archives when they arrived at their destina- 
tion. The car was preceded and followed by tanks; 
and the escort included an Army band, the Drum and 
Bugle Corps of the Air Force, and ceremonial troops 
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of the Army, the Marine Corps, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. Along the entire distance from the Library 
of Congress to the Archives, both sides of the streets 
were lined by a cordon of men and women of the four 
services. Besides this, the Metropolitan Police Force 
of Washington provided a flying wedge of motorcycle 
police at the head of the procession. The distance 
traveled was not great, but took about a half hour. 
When the encased documents were carried up the 
steps of the National Archives Building, its great 
bronze doors, weighing six and one-half tons apiece, 
opened to receive the precious burdens the detail was 
carrying, then closed again. This took place on 
December 13, 1952. 
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Two days later there was a “formal dedicatory 
installation of the documents in the shrine of the 
National Archives Exhibition Hall.” At the very 
beginning of the ceremonies the flags of the forty- 
eight States, borne by a color detail of enlisted women 
representing all branches of the armed services, were 
massed behind the brass gates leading into the Exhi- 
bition Hall. Governor E. N. Carvel, of Delaware, 
the first State to ratify the Constitution, called the 
roll of States in the order in which they ratified the 
Constitution or were admitted into Statehood. 

Because the National Archives Building is over 
the bed of what used to be called Tiber Creek, it was 
necessary to drive 8,575 concrete piles, most of them 
to a depth of twenty-one feet in the ground. The 
subbasement of the building is twenty-seven feet 
below the street level. When not on view, the priceless 
charters are kept in a vault which is considered fire- 
proof and bombproof. It is built of steel and concrete 
with floors, walls, and lid fifteen inches thick. Above 
it are five floors and a reinforced concrete roof with 
a combined thickness of forty-six inches. 


On Their Way 
The c ii beginning at the Library of Congress 





at eleven ane on the morning of December 13, 1952, ended at 

the Archives Building about a half hour later. The documents, in 

helium-filled cases, were carried in an armored car, preceded and 

followed by tanks. The escort included the Army Band, the Drum 

and Bugle Corps of the Air Force, as well as the ceremonial 
troops of the four armed services. 
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Arriving at the Archives Building 


The entire procession route was lined on both sides by a cordon 
of men and women of the four services. The Washington police 
force provided a flying wedge of motorcycle officers. At the 
Archives Building the same ceremonial procedure was carried out. 
The giant bronze doors opened, the detail entered. Two days later, 
on December 15, formal dedicatory exercises installed these two 
documents as they joined the Bill of Rights in their new shrine. 
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When President Hoover laid the cornerstone for 
the National Archives Building, he said, “There will 
be aggregated here the most sacred documents of our 
history.” President Truman, in his address dedicat- 
ing the new shrine for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Constitution, and Bill of Rights, warned, though 
every effort was being made to preserve the material 
documents: “Unless we keep alive in our hearts the 
true meaning of these documents, what we are doing 
here could prove to be of little value. . . . This 
ceremony could be no more than a magnificent burial. 
Tf the Constitution and Declaration of Independence 
were enshrined in the Archives Building, but no- 
where else, they would be dead, and this place would 
be only a stately tomb. . . . We find it hard to be- 
lieve that liberty could ever be lost in this country. 
But it ean be lost, and it will be, if the time ever comes 
when these documents are regarded not as the supreme 
expression of our profound belief, but merely as 
curiosities in glass cases.” 
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A. Devaney 


Is the public schoolroom the place to teach 
religion? If it is, what dogmas should 
receive attention? 





Are the Public Schools 


Irreligious? 


Are Public School Teachers Really Hostile to Religion? 
What Are the Facts and the True Over-all Picture? 


By HOLLIS L. CASWELL, A.M., Ph.D. 


Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Ix ax eprrorrat in a recent issue of a 
magazine with a wide national circulation, a point of 
view toward public schools is presented that is being 
advanced with increasing frequency. In essence the 
editorial asserts that the public schools are irreli- 
gious. This term is not used to mean simply not 
religious, but rather in the sense of showing a dis- 
regard for or hostility to religion. A curious twist 
is given to the argument by the contention that this 
situation has arisen through an alliance of public 
school leaders who are opposed to religion and Protes- 
tant leaders who are afraid of the Roman Catholics. 
“Tf this alliance continues,” asserts the editorial, “it 
threatens to make democracy itself the established 
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religion of the schools, and, eventually, of the nation.” 
Apparently this line of attack on the public schools 
has become the accepted policy for influential agencies 
in our country. It is being followed in local commu- 
nities, as well as at the national level. 

This is a very serious accusation and merits careful 
attention if it is a true representation of the situa- 
tion. I have studied various criticisms of this sort to 
see what kind of evidence they are based on. So far I 
have found no citation of evidence. Neither is there 
any indication that the critics have observed instruc- 
tion in the public schools, or analyzed the courses 
of study, or surveyed the textbooks and reference 
materials, or studied the documents prepared by 
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national committees as guides to policy formulation. 
In fact, I know that some of these critics have had 
little or no direct contact with public schools, their own 
education having been received entirely in private and 
parochial schools. Others have known only one public 
school or school system and apparently generalize for 
the whole nation from this limited experience. I 
suspect that many of them really know very little 
firsthand about the objectives, the programs, and 
the instruction in public schools. Recently I met a 
man who, shortly after our introduction, said, “I 
might just as well tell you, I don’t like your insti- 
tution.” “What do you know about it?’ I asked. 
He studied a moment, laughed, and said, “Well,. to 
tell you the truth, I know very little. My daughter 
attended a school that we didn’t like and we under- 
stand that the headmaster is one of your graduates.” 
In my opinion, there are few accusations as serious as 
this one against the public schools which are so com- 
pletely lacking in a basis of examined facts. It is of 
the greatest importance that this issue be brought out 
of the realm of unsupported opinion and down to the 
facts of the situation. 





Eva Luoma Photo 








Public schoels are supported by general taxation, and 
are nonsectarian in nature. They are open to children 
of ali faiths and to those who profess no religion. 
When parents desire their children to be taught the 
faith of their choice, however, churches are permitted 
to establish their own schools. In these parochial 
institutions the general educational standards of the 
State must be met. 
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I have worked closely with state departments of 
education and city school systems on curriculum 
programs for more than twenty years and I can 
say with utmost honesty that never, in the innu- 
merable committees with which I have worked, or 
in classrooms where I have observed teaching, or in 
courses of study, have I seen an anti-religious em- 
phasis or attitude; never have I seen even the slight- 
est tendency to make the common democratic values 
which public schools seek to inculeate the adequate 
and final answer to man’s spiritual needs. iH 

It is my observation that the attitude of public 
schools toward religion is universally friendly, but 
that the amount of direct attention given to religious 
instruction varies greatly from community to com- 
munity. It is common for teachers to consider the 
home, the church, and the school as partners in the 
great enterprise of guiding the young. A large pro- 
portion of teachers are themselves church members 
and in many communities they take a very active part 
in church work. The personal association of teachers 
with religious activities inevitably affects the general 
attitude toward religion to be found in schools and 
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“It is common for teachers to con- 
sider the home, the church, and the 


school as partners in the great enter- 
prise of guiding the young.” 





exerts a subtle but important influence that reaches 
the pupils at many points. Only if teachers become 
predominantly atheistic can the general atmosphere 
of the public schools become irreligious. And the 
likelihood of this seems remote indeed. 

It is to be expected that the direct attention devoted 
to religion in schools will vary from community to 
community. Our schools are controlled at the local 
level. This means that they respond directly to de- 
mands in the community being served. As a conse- 
quence, in communities where there is considerable 
homogeneity with regard to religion, public schools 
often teach a good deal about religion. On the other 
hand, where there are strong denominational groups 
which differ sharply in their beliefs, very little direct 
reference to religion is likely to be found. But let me 
emphasize again that even in these instances I have 
never observed an unfriendly attitude toward religion. 
While the extent of direct emphasis on religion differs 
from school system to school system, when the nation 
as a whole and the total school life of a child are 
taken into account, a substantial amount is done to 
develop understanding of the importance of religion 
and churches. Let’s. consider an illustration or two. 

Textbooks provide one of the best indications of 
what is taught in school. Community Civies is com- 
monly taught in the ninth grade. In one of the most 
widely used texts in this field a full chapter is devoted 
to the church. The chapter is introduced by the 
statement, “The church is one of the foundation 
stones of American life.” In the early part of the 
discussion this statement occurs: “Each individual 
finds in his own personal faith a power which helps 
him to meet his daily problems.” The reference list of 
this text includes: Bower, The Church at Work in 
the Modern World ; Douglas, The Protestant Church 
as a Social Institution; Sweet, The Story of Reli- 
gions in America; and Leiffer, City and Church in 
Transition. 

The tenth grade social studies course is generally 
World History. In all texts for this course consider- 
able attention is given to religion. In one of the most 
popular, a major unit of the book bears the title, 
“Religions Take Leadership.” Here an excellent view 
of the important role of religion in the life of various 
peoples is presented. I happen to know that this 
account was checked with both Protestant and Catho- 
lie scholars to be sure that historical developments 
such asthe Reformation received a fair presentation. 
This unit on religion has proved to be one of the 
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most ‘popular in the book. Another text in this same 
field has twenty-three page references to religion in 
the index, with eight related topics suggested. 
Problems of American Democracy is the social 
studies course most frequently given in the senior year 
of high school. The index of one of the popular texts 
in this field includes these items: Religion, its part 
in American life; older conception of; need of, in 
a democracy; good in all denominations; religious 


antagonism; religious discrimination; religious 


groups, cooperation between. Another widely used 


. text has twelve index references to religion. This 


book begins with a brief preface which presents an 
imagined informal discussion between a teacher and 
a class. This discussion is designed to provide the 
setting for the entire book. At one point the teacher 
is represented as saying, “I’d like to read you a 
passage from Whitman that I don’t believe you know. 
It comes from his most famous prose work, Demo- 
cratic Vistas. Whitman, speaking about democracy, 
says, ‘It ever seeks to bind all nations, all men, of 
however various and distant lands, into a brother- 
hood, a family. It is the old, yet ever modern dream 
of earth . Not that half only, individualism, 
which isolates. There is another half which is adhe- 
Siveness or love, that fuses, ties, and aggregates. . . 
Both (halves) are to be vitalized by religion breathing 
into the proud, material tissues the breath of life. 
For I say at the core of democracy, is the religious 
element. .” The teacher continues: “Whitman 
felt that ‘there were really two major tasks for 
democracy to accomplish: the making of the indi- 
vidual, and the drawing together of people through 
love. And this love, which was the foundation of a 
functioning society, could only come out of the spirit- 
ual or the religious experience of man.” This prefa- 
tory material suggests the kind of emphasis that 
occurs in the book. 

Illustrations of this kind could be multiplied. I 
have never seen in a textbook a discussion that by 
any reasonable interpretation could be called irre- 
ligious. 

A careful examination of courses of study will 
reveal that although direct references to religion are 
infrequent except in social studies courses, the reli- 
gious aspects of our culture actually interpenetrate 
many fields of study. In the literature read in English 
courses it is inevitable that there should be frequent 
reference to religious matters. In art courses pupils 
gain insight into the central role of religion in our 
culture. In citizenship and character education it is 
commonly indicated that the ultimate criterion for 
the individual is to be found in religious beliefs. In 
brief, just as our culture is permeated with elements 
of the Judaic-Christian tradition, so the school cur- 
riculum is permeated with these same elements. The 
total impact cannot possibly do other than encour- 
age respect for religion and foster the conclusion that 
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religious beliefs contribute most significantly to the 
good life. 

Many of the critics of the public schools state that 
the leaders who guide long-range policies are en- 
deavoring to gain acceptance of a purely materialistic 
philosophy. Now the fact is that many different points 
of view are held by leaders in education as well as 
by leaders in all other fields. The ideas of all of them 
must enter the free market and gain adherents or pass 
into oblivion on the basis of critical examination. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is sometimes 
pointed to as an institution advocating a single point 
of view. Yet at the very time that critics asserted 
we were in complete support of progressive educa- 
tion because some of the major leaders of this move- 
ment were on our faculty, we also had on our faculty 
some of its strongest opponents. At the present time 
there are those who point to us as the center of a 
movement to make a materialistic philosophy domi- 
nant in American schools. The fact is, we have on our 
faculty persons of many beliefs, including devout 
Catholics and orthodox Jews, as well as Protestants 
of many denominations. This past year, when the 
officials of one of the largest churches in our neigh- 
borhood were considering how church membership 
among the university staff might be increased, it was 
suggested that a special effort be made to secure mem- 
bers from the Teachers College faculty because there 
was an impression that the other parts of the univer- 
sity were better represented than was our college. A 
member of our faculty in the group questioned this, so 
it was decided to make a cheek on membership to see 
what the actual situation was. To the surprise of 
several in the group there were substantially more 
members of the church from our faculty than from 
the rest of the university. So are stereotypes and 
erroneous conceptions accepted. 

It is wholly unsound to designate the position of 
any single individual, however influential, as the 
point of view guiding the public schools. Probably 
the best indication of what the profession as a whole 
and its leaders believe is to be found in publications 
of the National Education Association and the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. The latter published a 
major report on Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools. This is one of a series of policy state- 
ments that have received the most serious considera- 
tion by school people throughout the nation. In a 
decentralized school system such as ours it repre- 
sents as nearly as anything can the leading viewpoint 
in the public schools toward moral and spiritual 
values. 

At one point in the report it is stated: “America 
was founded by a God-fearing people. The Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights clearly recognize the 
existence of religious ideals. . . . Rejection of a 
state religion or of state religions is not the same as 
rejection of religion itself.” At another point it is 
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stated : “The public school can teach objectively about 
religion without advocating or teaching any religious 
creed. To omit from the classroom all references to 
religion and the institutions of religion is to neglect 
an important part of American life.” The report 
proposed specifically that the home, the church, the 
school, and the community must be partners in guid- 
ing the development of the young in achieving moral 
and spiritual values. Among the major conclusions 
are the following: 

“The Commission believes that moral and spirit- 
ual values can be actively promoted in the public 
schools by: 

“(1) Assuming an attitude of friendly sympathy 
toward the religious beliefs and practices of students ; 

“(2) Promoting religious tolerance actively ; 

“(3) Teaching about religion as an important fact 
in our culture.” 

The Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which goes to more than a half million teachers 
throughout the nation, carried an editorial in the 
December, 1952, issue entitled, “The Teacher’s 
Spiritual Influence.” This is the way it begins: 

“The universal free public school by its very nature is a 
spiritual enterprise. It concerns itself with all children, 
regardless of race, creed, or economic condition. It seeks to 
exemplify good habits and helpful human relations in every 
study and activity. On a vast scale, it is an expression of 
the concern which our Judeo-Christian tradition feels for 
the highest development of all the people... . 

“The position of the teacher is unique. He is employed 
by society for the guidance and improvement of mankind. 
His obligation is to truth, to humanity, and to God. His 
task is to help every one who comes under his care to make 
the most of himself. This is a spiritual enterprise, and 
only by thinking of it in spiritual terms can the teacher 
be worthy of his glorious heritage, which includes all the 
gifted teachers of ages past. More especially at this season 
of the year, we think of the Great Teacher whose exemplifi- 
eation of love as the supreme law of life has inspired, 
guided, comforted, and lifted humanity for generations.” 


Another current piece of evidence of the attitude 
of a group of educators who influence the public 
schools significantly is an action taken by the Ameri- 
ean Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
This association is the official national organization 
of institutions that prepare teachers and is the 
accrediting agency for these institutions. The Decem- 


“The church is one of the founda- 
tion stones of American life.” 

*“*Each individual finds in his own 
personal faith a power which helps 


him to meet his daily problems.” 


Quote d from a chapter on the church 


in a public school textbook. 
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ber 19, 1952, Bulletin announced that the Committee 
on Studies and Standards has voted to enter upon 
a study relating to the teaching of religion in colleges 
for teachers. Funds from a foundation have been 
secured to support the program. 

Evidence of this kind could be multiplied to show, 
not only that our public schools are not irreligious, 
but that, when the subject of religion enters the 
program, it is treated in such a way as to impress 
the student with its significance and value, both in 
the development of our country and in the life of 
the individual. 

What of the assertion that the schools are making 
a religion of democracy? This seems to be about as 
far removed from reality as anything could be. It 
is true that public schools are placing great emphasis 
on values which our democracy represents—respect 
for personality, justice, honesty, love of one’s fellow 
men, and the like. But it is hard to believe that any- 
one would have it otherwise, or could possibly see 
a conflict between these values and religious beliefs. 
It is elementary that the democratic values which 
bind our country together have strong roots in the 
Judaic-Christian tradition. It is far more reasonable 
to assume that emphasis by the school on these 
commonly accepted values will supplement and aid 
churches in developing religious beliefs. 

No, I simply cannot see how any fair appraisal 
of the publie school program can characterize it as 
irreligious. Least of all can I see the slightest grounds 
for asserting that a religion is being made of democ- 
racy. I am sure that more can be done to develop 
understanding of the important role of religion in our 
culture and in the life of the individual. I am sure 
that more effective relationships between the school 
and the church can be worked out. I am sure that 
schools can do a still better job of developing in pupils 
adherence to our commonly held moral and spiritual 
values.. And I am equally certain that school people 
are trying hard to do these very things and that to 
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‘‘Just as our culture is permeated 
with elements of the Judaic-Christian 
tradition, so the school curriculum is 
permeated with these same elements. 


The total impact cannot possibly do 
other than encourage respect for reli- 
gion and foster the conclusion that 
religious beliefs contribute most sig- 
nificantly to the good life.” 





characterize their work as irreligious is a thoroughly 
uninformed and unfair accusation. 

This judgment leads me to what I believe is the 
real issue at stake. It is well illustrated by a remark 
made by a critic of the public schools about the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission report on moral and 
spiritual values. “At what point,” the critic was asked, 
“do you disagree with the report ?” To which he -re- 
plied, “Oh, I agree with the report entirely. The 
only trouble with it is it just doesn’t go far enough.” 

It is my conviction that those who are criticizing 
the publie schools as being godless and irreligious 
will be satisfied with nothing short of an educational 
program in which religious beliefs are taught. Mani- 
festly our public schools cannot teach religious beliefs. 
The first step into this realm would violate the basic 
principle -of freedom of religion, and any general 
movement in this direction would place the schools in 
the middle of sectarian differences, a setting in which 
they could neither serve their basic function nor 
long survive. Those who are attacking the public 
schools are undoubtedly well aware of this situation. 
The fact that there seems to be no evidence of an 
effort really to appraise practices in the schools, the 
obvious necessity of the public schools’ leaving the 
area of religious beliefs to the home and the church, 
and the generally destructive effect on public confi- 
dence of the charge that public schools are irreligious 
and godless lead me to conclude that this is not an 
effort primarily concerned with improving the public 
schools. It is, I fear, directed instead at modifying 
the historic American plan of school organization, 
control, and support. 

This, of course, is not the first time that the 
American public school has been called godless. In 
the battle for establishment of our system which began 
something over a century ago, this was a major issue. 
Up to that time our schools had followed the Euro- 
pean pattern. Either they were controlled by state 
agencies for religious purposes or they were con- 
trolled by religious groups, with financial aid often 
provided by the states. Gradually, after the concept 
of separation of church and state was written into the 
early state constitutions and into the Federal Con- 
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stitution, the issue arose as to whether or not there 
should be a single, nonsectarian public school system. 
It became a matter of sharp debate in Massachu- 
setts after Horace Mann was made secretary of the 
State Board of Education. Mann was a staunch 
supporter of nonsectarian education and he was soon 
attacked with great vigor by religious leaders. 

As one historian indicates, here for the first time 
in our history was raised the cry that “the public 
schools are godless schools.” One critic asserted that 
the increase in intemperance, crime, and juvenile 
depravity in the state was due to the “godless 
schools.” This discussion involved many exchanges 
and spread to other states. Churches became concerned 
about maintaining the support for schools which they 
had been receiving from public funds and waged 
vigorous campaigns against public schools. With the 
outcome we are all well acquainted. The plan that was 
established had two important features: First, the 
public schools were to be nonsectarian in nature, sup- 
ported by general taxation and open to all; second, 
churches were to be permitted to establish and main- 
tain with private funds sectarian schools in which 
religion could be taught as desired so long as the 
general educational standards of the state were met. 

This solution was a distinctive American develop- 
ment. It was dictated by two dominant national con- 
cerns. On the one hand, there was great need for 
national unity and there was a conviction that a 
single public school system could make a major con- 
tribution to this end. On the other hand, there was 
devotion to the ideal of complete freedom for the 
individual in the realm of religion. This ideal made 
it necessary to find a way in which those who believed 
that sectarian religious beliefs should be central to 
education could have their children educated in sec- 
tarian schools. 

It is my conviction that this plan has worked 
remarkably well. Certainly the public school has con- 
tributed greatly to national unity and to acceptance 
of differences among our many diverse groups. Over 


**As far as making education avyail- 
able to the large mass of the people 
is concerned, America has moved far 
ahead of Europe. At the same time 
there are indications that the _ reli- 
gious life of the people of America 
possesses a great deal of vitality. 
Church membership is at an all-time 
high, membership in the larger reli- 
gious bodies having increased nearly 


60 per cent from 1926 to 1950, while 


the population increased less than 30 


per cent.” 
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the years it has been the community agency that has 
most consistently brought together pupils of all 
classes and religious beliefs. I believe that if, through 
the past century, the thousands upon thousands of 
immigrant families who poured into this country 
had sent their children to parochial schools, each 
with others of his own faith, it would have slowed 
their assimilation immeasurably. In no small measure 
because of their association at school they came to 
understand America and to accept people of other 
religious faiths—people whom they had often viewed 
with suspicion and fear in their homelands. 

In a great many communities excellent cooperation 
has developed between public and religious schools. 
Parents have been able freely to support schools 
directly under the control of their churches and to 
send their children to them. But in recent years, 
in an increasing number of communities, citizens 
who believe in religious rather than public schools 
have sought membership on community boards of 
education. Those who favor public schools have often 
felt that this and other means have been used to 
restrict development of public school programs. Now 
come increased attacks on the public schools as irre- 
ligious. It appears quite likely that the battle for a 
single, nonsectarian, tax-supported public school 
system is being fought a second time. 

It is of greatest importance that the American 
people become aware of the issue at stake. They should 
realize that it is unlikely that major change in the 
educational structure will come suddenly. Rather, 
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“It is my conviction that those who are criticizing the public 
schools as being godless and irreligious will be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of an educational program in which religious beliefs are 


taught. Manifestly our public schools cannot teach religious beliefs. 
The first step into this realm would violate the basic principle of 
freedom of religion.” 





practice will be modified a little at a time and impor- 
tant changes in policy may very well not be recog- 
nized until after new trends are well established. 

In most European countries religious bodies still 
play a dominant role in education, in most instances 
through an established church and in England through 
the distribution of tax funds for the support of schools 
maintained by religious bodies. It seems reasonable 
to inquire whether or not religion and education have 
fared better in these countries than in the United 
States. Certainly, as far as making education avail- 
able to the large mass of the people is concerned, 
America has moved far ahead of Europe. At the same 
time there are indications that the religious life of 
the people in America possesses a great deal of 
vitality. Church membership is at an all-time high, 
membership in the larger religious bodies having in- 
creased nearly 60 per cent from 1926 to 1950, while 
the population increased less than 30 per cent. A 
high level of concern is shown by the fact that a record 
number of young people are choosing careers in 
religious work. Considering facts such as these, there 
seems slight basis for the contention that materialism 
has triumphed. A group of visiting ministers from 
England. are reported in the November 30, 1952, 
New York Times as having returned home thrilled 
and impressed by the enthusiasm for religion in the 
United States. One member of the group is quoted 
as saying, in comparing the situation in the United 
States with that in England, “You are not faced by 
a cold front of seeming indifference or even defiance 
which one sometimes meets in this country. No 
wonder every preacher from Britain feels the thrill 
of preaching in America today.” 

At the same time it seems worthy of note that 
Communism has made far less of an inroad in the 
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United States than it has in many countries where 
the church has had control of schools. At the present 
time America, which has built its religious and edu- 
cational life on the principle of separation of church 
and state, is the major support of the Judaic-Christian 
tradition in the western world. 

In looking to the future, it seems to me that our 
need for national unity and better acceptance of 
minorities is still very great. Our new world role 
is putting great stresses and strains upon us, accen- 
tuating divisive forces. At the same time, intolerance 
constantly arises, requiring that all means to combat 
it be kept strong. In brief, the basic need for a single, 
tax-supported public school system to foster national 
unity recognized a century and more ago is every bit 
as great today as it was then. 

Efforts to satisfy the critics by injecting into the 
publie school curriculum instruction relating directly 
to religious beliefs seem to me to be fraught with 
grave danger. Our people still differ tremendously 
on religion. It would be impossible, I believe, to teach 
religious beliefs without violating the conscience of 
some parents. This is an area in which it would be 
easy for the majority of parents to infringe on the 
religious freedom ‘of the few. 

It would be intolerable to force parents whose 
religious beliefs dictate the complete integration of 
religion and education to send their children to public 
schools when through their churches they are willing 
to support religious schools that meet general state 
standards. At the same time it must be recognized 
that in the past our plan has worked successfully to a 
considerable extent because the great majority of 
parents have sent their children to public schools. If 
this condition should change and all the children of 
particular religious and social groups should be placed 
in private schools, the role of the public schools in 
fostering national unity and intergroup understand- 
ing would be drastically affected. Consequently, the 
decisions of individual parents as to whether or not 
they will send their children to the public school are 
of vital significance. 

It seems to me that we should seek in every possible 
way to preserve the plan which was developed during 
the public school awakening and which on the whole 
has worked remarkably well. In my judgment it will 
continue to work effectively so long as the following 
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conditions prevail: First, that the large majority of 
people representing all classes and groups choose to 
send their children to public schools; second, that 
minorities who so desire may freely send their chil- 
dren to private schools; third, that public funds are 
used only to support public schools; fourth, that in- 
struction bearing on religious beliefs is not injected 
into the public school curriculum; and fifth, that 
the public schools give appropriate emphasis to the 
common moral values in our culture, creating a 
friendly attitude on the part of pupils toward the 
role of religion in the life of the individual and of 
our nation. 

Sometimes people forget the blessings they derive 
from great achievements won at an earlier day through 
the vision, courage, and struggle of those who have 
gone before. The American public school system, one 
of the greatest social inventions of all time, is such an 
achievement. It has been a bulwark for our nation 
and has provided the road to opportunity for many 
millions of our people. Whatever weakens the public 
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schools weakens our country. It behooves our people 
to appraise most carefully all proposals that would 
modify this basic educational plan. Fortunately— 
and I believe this is of supreme importance—there 
are Americans of all religious faiths who believe in 
the public schools. If they see a threat I am confident 
that they can be counted on to preserve a single, 
unified public school system dedicated to the common 
welfare and to the development of respect for the 
varied religious beliefs of all our people. 


The Cause of Freedom | Close 
to the Hearts of Canadians 


They Share With Their American Neighbor 
Regard for the Great Principles of Liberty 


By Darren L. 


Arrangements are practically completed for Mr. Michael 
to write regularly for Liserty. Sometimes his contribu- 
tions may be no more than news items with brief com- 
ment; again they will be regular articles. We believe they 
will always be interesting and informative. 

Our. Canadian readers will especially appreciate, we 
hope, our efforts to bring to them information about the 
significance of events occurring in their own land as seen 


by a British subject. 
The editors of Liperty are glad to see the scope of the 


journal’s activities widened. 


No NATION OR ETHNIC GRovP can lay claim 
to prior or exclusive rights to the broad concepts of 
freedom. The gem of liberty can be mined in the 
hearts and minds of all people, for there are no 
curtains of any texture that can adequately confine 
it. In Canada and the United States there is a 
common esteem and love for freedom that goes back 
to common sources. In these two countries “there 
reigns a liberty which can be traced back to the Bill 
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of Rights, John Hampden, the Marian martyrs and 
Magna Carta itself.” * 

This priceless gem has many facets, and it is with 
respect to the Canadian aspect of freedom and human 
rights that this column will attempt to deal in a 
fair and objective manner but with an unabashed 
bias for liberty. It will be seen that notwithstanding 
the mutual regard for these great principles shared 
by the peoples of the North American continent, 
there are different applications and problems arising 
from the varying constitutional climate and cultural 
environment of the two countries. 

A study of Canadian and American concepts, or 
philosophies, of freedom reveals their common source. 
Perhaps it will not be misunderstood if attention is 
first drawn to the stronger of the many currents that 
swell the tides of liberty in these two lands. England 
in its legal, constitutional, or Parliamentary tradi- 
tions has made the major contribution to the basic 
idea of freedom under the rule of law. The similari- 
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ties can be found in the judicial, or legal, framework 
of the two countries, in the broader field of govern- 
ment that is essentially representative and demo- 
cratic and the basic concept of the inherent dignity 
of the individual. 

From other sources as well, the tides of liberty 
have been strengthened. France, perhaps more than 
any other continental European country, has pro- 
vided a historic baekground that is remembered here 
in Canada, where so many other contributions of 
French origin have remained to this day to be blended 
into the unique characteristics of this realm. It must 
not be forgotten that the cause of liberty owes a great 
deal to the other wellsprings of freedom in the Old 
World that have done so much to bring to full bloom 
the sturdy oak of human rights from whose branches 
the varied blossoms of liberty adorn the lands of the 
New World. 

A critical and historical analysis of the subject 
does not always lend itself to a chronological listing 
of events. Rather, the development or maturity of 
ideas can often be found in a series of events and 
trends that defy the limitations of a specific date. 
A review of Canadian history with special regard 
to the growing concept of liberty suggests four areas 
in which the rewards of closer scrutiny are most 
refreshing. 

It is sufficient merely to mention them in passing 
without drawing special attention to their signifi- 
cance. First, the French conquest and the very gener- 
ous treatment accorded the vanquished by the victors 
as reflected in the Quebee Act of 1774. When the 
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A member of the colorful. Royal Canadian Mounted Police force viewing a scenic mountain range in western Canada. 


passions of race and religion are allowed to subside, 


it will be seen that this marks a bright spot in the 
cause of freedom, which has not always enjoyed such 
mature and farsighted treatment.” 

The disestablishment of the church is another 
favorable development that must not be overlooked. 
Though it is true that this has been done in the 
letter, the idea has not always been carried to fruition 
in the spirit, and there is yet room for improvement. 
Tt will be done when the church realizes that it will 
be buttressing its own defenses by severing the remain- 
ing ties that entangle it with the vestiges of state 
support. This is particularly the case in the field of 
education, which suggests the third area of interest. 

The question of parochial or separate schools, as 
they are called in Canada, has given to students of 
history perhaps the best cross section of the check- 
ered course of freedom in this country. The right of 
a religious minority to educate its youth in accordance 
with its peculiar convictions is everywhere recog- 
nized. The principle of government support for these 
schools out of the general tax funds is firmly estab- 
lished in most of the provinces. The latter, which is 
an undeniable threat to religious freedom, negates the 
first. 

The fourth and last area suggested offers the bright- 
est picture of the development of the concept of free- 
dom. The growth of responsible or representative 
government brings understandable satisfaction to 
every Canadian. Because of its federal characteristic 
combined with the principle of a constitutional 
monarch, there has been demonstrable evidence of 
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democratic government sensitive to the wishes of 
the electorate and giving’on the whole the benefits 
of a stable government that respects the rights of 
minorities. ; 

It is against the background of both history and 
culture that the current tides that flow for and against 
freedom must be measured and evaluated. To ignore 
this fact is to sail upon an uncharted sea, and will 
surely do a grave disservice to the bark of liberty. 
That is not the intent of this periodic survey of the 
current Canadian scene as it concerns liberty and 
human rights. The thinking of all Canadians inter- 
ested in the preservation and: extension of freedom 
is at the present time concerned with several issues 
that have a distinct bearing upon the subject. It will 
not be possible to discuss them at this time, but only 
to enumerate them, and in so doing to serve notice 
that they, with any others that might arise, will merit 
interest and comment through the columns of this 
journal. 

The conduct of government during war under 
terms of the Emergency Powers Act and the present 
government’s request for its extension raise questions 
as to what price must be paid for the preservation of 
liberty in the uneasy twilight of the cold war. 

The “padlock law,” which the province of Quebec 
has felt obliged to enact to assist it in the control of 
Communistie activity, has led some to observe that 
in the hands of a despotic administration it could well 
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prove to be the weapon that would destroy. liberty 
itself. 

An aroused interest in the problem of how best 
to control the sale of obsceie and immoral literature 
is reflected in the hearings of a special Senate com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Senator J. J. Hayes 
Doone. Some of the views presented to the committee 
call for the most severe measures to censor and control 
offending literature. Others have cautioned against 
taking any step that will undermine the basic free- 
dom of the press and expression. Similar interest has 
been aroused in matters pertaining to the censorship 
of radio and television and governmental control ex- 
pressed through the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 

The problem of parochial education is still present 
with new demands by religious authorities for an 
additional slice of the tax dollar to support separate 
schools. The teaching of religion in public schools by 
ministers, admittedly on a voluntary basis, calls for 
review and restudy. 

Religious legislation reflected in the recent inter- 
est throughout Canada with respect to the Lord’s Day 
Act and the proposed Montreal “holy day” bylaw 
projects another facet of the question into the public 
view. The suggested World Calendar also raises some 
interesting questions, which certainly merit study. 

The broader, though perhaps more subtle, area of 
minority discrimination, whether racial or religious, 





The Parliament Building of Canada, in the city of Ottawa. Here are framed the laws that govern the “land of the maple leaf.” 
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is always being brought to the fore by those who seek 
to see the dignity of the individual person respected 
regardless of color or creed. On all these fronts the 
struggle for freedom continues unabated, with evi- 
dences of progress that are indeed heartening, as 
well as the disquieting signs that indicate the need 
for more intensive measures by the champions of 
liberty. 

It is encouraging to note the swelling numbers who 
wish to see Canada, true to its historic heritage, in 
the van of those countries that are playing a leading 
role in the preservation and extension of the rights 
held so dear to the heart of mankind. These longings 
find expression in the efforts of such men as the 
Honorable David Croll and the Honorable John 
Diefenbaker, who in the halls of Parliament speak 
so eloquently for the cause of freedom, and in par- 
ticular for the enactment of a bill of rights into the 
statutory framework of the country. 

We concur wholeheartedly in the assertion that 
“freedom in essence is the embodiment of the prin- 
ciple of the sacredness of the personality of the 
individual, and from the concept flows the idea of 
freedom of religion and of speech and of thought and 
association.” * To that end many Canadians will urge 
the consideration of adoption, either on the federal 
level or on the provincial level, wherever it is deter- 


mined the proper place for such concern lies, a bill 
of rights guaranteeing the basic freedoms of speech, 
press, religion, assembly, and fair trial. For though 
it is recognized that the concept of freedom cannot 
be legislated into the minds of people opposed to it, 
it is felt that such a constitutional provision will give 
impetus to the education of the youth,’ and to the 
citizenry in general for an appreciation of the founda- 
tions of our way of life. These basic liberties must 
serve as a cornerstone in building the temple of free- 
dom and justice for the future. 

The cause of freedom lies close to the hearts of 
Canadians who have -paid dearly in the coin of their 
stalwart youth. Canada, this strong newcomer among 
the ranks of the freedom-loving nations, will play 
its part well and courageously. It is hoped that 
the patrons of this journal will understand and appre- 
ciate the attempts to be made from time to time to 
give some recognition to the important contribution 
to the cause of human liberty that is being made in 
the “land of the maple leaf.” 


1Herbert Butterfield, Liberty in the re World (Toronto, 
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Legislative Assistance for 
Sabbath Observance 


By BENJAMIN KOENIGSBERG 


[Benjamin Koenigsberg, attorney, is vice-president and 
chairman of the Board of Hebrew Education of Rabbi 
Jacob Joseph School; vice-president, Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America; vice-president, East Side 
Chamber of Commerce; treasurer, Colel Hibath Jerusalem; 
and chairman of board, Hebrew Teachers Training School 


for Girls.] 
(Address delivered at a hearing in New York City held 


on January 15, 1953, before the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Sabbath Legislation.) 


Qs senatr or tue Unton or OrtHopox 
Jewish Conerecations oF America, I ask you to 
give favorable consideration to the bill which would 
permit municipalities in our State to pass local legis- 
lation exempting Sabbath observers from the Sunday 
Laws. This Union was organized over half a century 
ago and incorporated by special act of the legislature 
in 1915. It has been actively engaged in religious 
and communal affairs throughout its entire existence 
and is the parent body of over 3500 Orthodox Con- 
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gregations scattered throughout the country, of which 
about 2000 are in the State of New York. 

A study of the laws as they now exist will reveal 
that they are not only archaic and out of step with 
the present times and conditions, but also that they 
are illogical and inconsistent in the extreme. For 
example, the sale of bread, cake, milk and eggs is 
permitted on Sunday, but that of butter and cheese, 
prohibited after 10 a.s., unless sold in a delicatessen 
store, where selling is permitted also between 4 and 
7:30 p.m. Fruits may be sold all day, though vege- 
tables only until 10 a.a. The sale of uncooked meat 
and fish is prohibited, but canned meat and fish may 
be sold before 10 a.at., and by delicatessen dealers 
also between 4 and 7:30 p.m. The sale of beer for 
on-the-premises consumption is prohibited; but for 
off-premises consumption it is permitted from 1 P.M. 
to 3 a.m. Soda water may be sold all day; but wine 
and whisky may not at all. Candy, flowers and pre- 
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pared tobacco may be sold, while the sale of ‘a pipe 
with which to smoke the tobacco is prohibited. News- 
papers may not be printed on Sunday; their sale, 
however, is permitted, yet not that of books and 
periodicals, unless purchased as souvenirs. The sale 
of automobiles is prohibited, but gasoline, oil and 
tires may be sold, while other accessories appear to 
be prohibited. The sale of personal property gener- 
ally is prohibitéd, but not that of real property. The 
exhibition of a number of sporting events is pro- 
hibited, while others are allowed, if local law permits, 
after 2 p.m. Motion pictures, dramatic and musical 
productions, concert and recital dances are likewise 
permitted after 2 p.m., while other dances, amuse- 
ment park events, processions, and parades are pro- 
hibited. 

Thanks are due to Governor Dewey for his forth- 
right statement in January 1952, which called atten- 
tion to this patchwork of Sunday iaws. This, it is 
hoped, will now be revised in consonance with the 
times and desire of the citizenry. 

In this connection, we call to the attention of the 
Committee the plight of those who observe the seventh 
day of the week as holy time. Under existing condi- 
tions, a religious Jew, Seventh Day Baptist, and 
Seventh Day Adventist are prevented from freely 
exercising their religion without making serious sacri- 
fices to accomplish their ends. In complying with the 
law of their God, they must keep their places of busi- 
ness closed on Saturday; yet in complying with the 
law of the State must keep them closed on Sunday. 
This places them at a great handicap with respect to 
competitors who are prepared to violate both in order 
to gain an undue business advantage. 

While the Sunday Laws may have originated from 





the idea that everyone should observe at least one 
day of the week as holy time, subsequent amendments, 
including the one to Sec. 2145 adopted by the 1952 
Legislature, as well as the thought contained in the 
Governor’s special message to the 1952 Legislature, 
would appear to negate the religious element of the 
prohibitive laws and would legalize activities on the 
ground of public welfare or public policy, which 
had heretofore been prohibited. This would seem to 
indicate that a liberal spirit is being infused into the 
old Sunday Laws. We submit that this spirit should 
be carried forward also to cover those who adhere to 
the sanctity of Sabbath observance and, rather than 
punish them for carrying on secular activities on 
Sunday, to permit them to do so. Surely a man’s 
religious beliefs and his obedience to the law of his 
God entitle him to as much consideration at the 
hands of the Legislature as is given the engagement 
in private sports and recreational activity. 

The Joint Committee for a Fair Sabbath Law, of 
which I have the honor of being chairman, composed 
of leading national and local Jewish organizations 
both secular and religious, and of the latter, all of the 
three groups, Orthodox, Conservative and Reform, 
respectfully ask this Committee to recommend, not a 
Statewide law, but only an enabling statute which 
would permit such communities as would desire it 
to pass local legislation permitting those of its resi- 
dents who observe any other day but Sunday as holy 
time to operate their business on Sunday, provided 
that such operation does not interfere with the repose 
and welfare of those who observe Sunday as their 
religious day of rest. Such a law would be fair and 
equitable to the entire State, as it would enable those 
communities which are desirous of enjoying its ad- 
vantages to do so, and the others to continue 
in their present status quo. The exemption ac- 














corded under Sec. 2144 of the Penal Law to 
laborers who observe Saturday as their reli- 
gious day of rest, should be extended to 
business where Saturday is so observed.— 
Reprinted by courtesy of The Jewish Forum, 
February, 1953. 





The capitol of the Empire State at Albany, New York. Not only 
in this State, but in a number of others, the question arises 
from time to time as to whether the obsolete laws controlling 
religious beliefs by legislative enactments should be enforced. 
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Chureh,. State, and Freedom 


Tivo comprenenstve statements issued 
by authoritative spokesmen for Catholic and Protes- 
tant groups in this country—the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of America and the General Assembly of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ—clearly 
and significantly etch the lines along which the con- 
troversy over the future of church-state relationships 
is likely to proceed. They leave little doubt that the 
principle of separation of church and state will be 
increasingly attacked from many angles and for vari- 
ous motives. The chief scene of battle will be in the 
field of education, and the primary targets will be 
the public treasury and the public school system. 

In their declarations, both groups express concern 
over what they regard as the trend towards secular- 
ism in our society. Both eall for more pervasive reli- 
gious inspiration in our social and political life. Both 
urge the extension of religious education among our 
youth. But both would seek to achieve these ends by 
means which would seriously impair the safeguards 
which have protected religion and religious freedom 
in the United States. Established Catholie doctrine, 
which the Bishops faithfully follow, has never ac- 
cepted the “error” of church-state separation. The 
Protestant document, while affirming adherence to 
the principle, puts forth proposals by which the con- 
cept would ultimately be undermined. 

The Catholic Bishops sharply criticize the public 
school system as dangerously secular because of its 
divorce of religion from education. Since religion is 
important to good citizenship, they argue, “the State 
must give recognition to its importance in public 
education.” The manner in which that recognition 
is to be accorded is not suggested in any detail. The 
statement, however, places its major emphasis on the 
parochial school system as a basic factor in religious 
education. Here the Bishops assert that the state must 
be responsible for helping parents to fulfil their tasks 
of religious instruction, and they claim for parochial 
schools the right.to tax-raised funds for auxiliary 
purposes. Although the Bishops ask that “it not be 
said that we are enemies of public education,” there 
is no indication that there has been any retreat what- 
ever from their goal of enrolling every Catholie child 
in a Catholie school. Their objective, clearly, is the 
extension of the parochial school system through the 
help of public funds. For the present, the demand 
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will be limited to auxiliary services. If that demand 
is won, there can be little doubt that it will not be 
the last claim that will be made on public funds for 
parochial schools and sectarian purposes. 

There is much in the declaration of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ about human rights, 
discrimination, the United States, freedom of 
thought, with which Americans of all faiths will en- 
thusiastically concur. But its pronouncements on the 
relation of religion to education are scarcely less dis- 
turbing than the Catholic manifesto to those who 
continue to regard strict church-state separation as 
fundamental to the well-being of both religion and 
freedom in America. 

It is true that, unlike the Catholic statement, the 


‘Protestants affirm loyalty to the principle of church- 


state separation. But they seem to have accepted an 
interpretation of the concept which could ultimately 
give the principle little meaning in actual application. 
They state, for example, “that any church should be 
given preferential status or be granted a unique dis- 
tinction or receive special privileges in the national 
life or in international relations, would be a violation 
of our basie principles.” In the context of recent 
discussions about the meaning of church-state separa- 
tion and in the light of the rest of the document, it 
is clear that the National Council of Churches now 
regards the constitutional requirements as meaning 
no more than that the state must not favor one 
religious denomination over another. On that basis, 
it is difficult to see why public aid to parochial schools 
should be considered unconstitutional, if such aid 
is extended to all denominations on an equal basis. 
Nevertheless, the Protestant statement strongly op- 
poses “subsidization of education carried on under 
religious auspices” as violative of the principle of 
separation of church and state. In view of their own 
qualified interpretation of the principle, the Protes- 
tant groups cannot expect to avoid the suspicion that 
their opposition to public assistance to parochial 
education is motivated as much by anti-Catholicism 
as by a concern for church-state separation. . . . 

The inconsistency of the Protestant position is even 
more clearly revealed in its proposals with regard to 
the public schools. Here again most Americans will 
be grateful to the National Council of Churches for 
asserting that “it is unfair to say that where religion 
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is not taught in a public school, that school is secular 
or Godless.” In consonance with that attitude, the 
Protestant declaration might have been expected to 
insist that the independence and the integrity of the 
public school system must be safeguarded and that 
the schools must not become a victim of the contro- 
versy and divisiveness which the introduction of any 
sectarian teachings or practices inevitably fosters. 
Instead, the National Council suggests ways through 
which religious influences in the public school 
can be extended: “Christian teachers in all institu- 
tions should be challenged to make their contribution 
toward the formulation of a Christian philosophy of 
life.” “We cannot admit the proposition that in a 
publie system of education the state should have the 
unchallenged right to monopolize all the hours during 
which a boy or girl receives instruction five days of 
the week. In some constitutional way provision should 
be made for the inculcation of the principles of reli- 
gion, whether within or outside the precincts of the 
school, but always within the schedule of a pupils’ 
working day” (italics ours). Bible reading in school 
assemblies or classes should be encouraged. 

The . Protestant statement, admittedly, cautions 
that everything should be done “in some constitu- 
tional way.” But within the narrow, limited inter- 
pretation of separation which the manifesto incor- 
porates it will become much easier than in the past 
to square the introduction of sectarian practices in 
the schools with constitutional principle. Under any 
circumstances, let it be noted, it is difficult to see 
how the use of public school premises for religious 
instruction can be brought into conformity with 
present constitutional ruling. What is more impor- 
tant, however, is that a series of programs such as 
the National Council of Churches proposes would, 
in fact, make the breach of the principle of separation 
of church and state the established practice. The 
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eventual result would be the destruction of the non- 
sectarian school system as we know it today. .. . 

The statements of both the Catholic Bishops and 
the Protestant Council make it clear that attacks on 
the principle of church-state separation can be ex- 
pected to continue from both Catholic and Protestant 
sources. Both are determined to inject much more di- 
rect religious instruction and content into education. 
While the Catholics would like to make inroads on 
present public school practices, they are primarily 
concerned with securing funds for their own private 
schools, and they will continue to hammer away at the 
point where the wall of separation may most easily be 
weakened—the provision of auxiliary services. The 
Protestants, on the other hand, will oppose conces- 
sions to parochial schools, where Catholics will be the 
chief beneficiaries. But they will strive to delimit the 
principle of separation so as to permit use of the 
public school system for religious instruction or indoc- 
trination. The result, if these campaigns are success- 
ful, will be the same—the practical abrogation of the 
principle of church-state separation. For it is not diffi- 
cult to predict that, if the right to auxiliary services is 
granted, further demands for financial support from 
tax-raised monies will be pressed. When the mechani- 
eal recitation of a prayer at the beginning of a school 
day fails to transform the moral character of Ameri- 
can society, pressure for more direct and intensive 
religious instruction will be applied. And in all 
instances, the basis for resisting further encroachment 
of religious sectarianism in the schools or the involve- 
ment of the state in support of sectarian institutions 
will already have been severely shaken. .. . 

In this controversy, we hope that the Jewish com- 
munity will express itself firmly and without equivo- 
cation. Already there is evidence that Jewish groups 
will be urged by conservative spokesmen to take a 
position. American Jews, out of a 
concern for both re- 
ligion and freedom, 
should reject these 
counsels. For what is 
involved in all of 
these proposals— 
whether those of the 
Catholic Bishops or 
of the Protestant 
Council—is the ac- 
tive partnership of 





compromising 


government in reli- 
gion and _ religious 


education. Any such 


Just south of the old city 
gates of Saint Augustine in 
Florida stands the oldest 
wooden schoolhouse in the 
nation, truly a building of 
historic interest. 


Photo by Racheal Thurston 
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invocation of state aid on behalf of religion will 
inevitably force citizens to divide along religious 
lines, whether in terms of the amount of financial 
support each group is to receive or in terms of whose 
religion is to be taught in the schools. In such contro- 
versy, either religion or freedom, and generally both, 
are the inevitable casualties. Judaism has survived 
throughout the centuries without the coercive arm of 
the state to support it. Indeed, it has survived despite 
the frequent efforts of the state to crush it. On the 
other hand, where, as in totalitarian countries of 
today or earlier years, the sacred domain of religion 
has been opened to state intervention, no area of life 
has remained safe from invasion by the state. And 
where religion has feasted at the table of civil power, 
it has all too frequently distorted its own ideals and 
purposes. 

To maintain unyielding support of the constitu- 
tional principle of church-state separation will require 
considerable courage in the years ahead. The accusa- 
tion will be made that such a position is rooted in reli- 
gious indifference, and charges of secularism and 
godlessness will be recklessly hurled. Life magazine, 
for example, has already begun the campaign to dis- 
credit the supporters of separation by declaring 


editorially that the fundamental conflict is “between _ 


those who care whether God lives in American life 
and those who do not.” The Jewish community should 
waste no time repudiating such charges, whatever 


Governor of Utah 


Vetoes Sunday Bill 


Tire Suxpay raw BILL, which was spon- 
sored by twenty-nine members when introduced into 
the lower house of the legislature of Utah, and passed 
that body by a vote of forty-five to nine, had clear 
sailing in the senate with the ayes numbering four- 
teen and the noes eight. The upper chamber of the leg- 
islature succeeded in having approved a local option 
proviso. The intent of the bill was approved by the 
Utah Council of Churches and the Salt Lake Min- 
isterial Association. Governor J. Bracken Lee vetoed 
the bill, and evidently this veto was sustained. 

The original bill is printed here: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person to open or 
keep open at anytime between one hour after mid- 
night Saturday and the following midnight any place 
of business for the purpose of transacting business 
therein. ... 

“The provisions of the preceding section do not 
apply to: 

“(a) Services and activities which are necessary to 
the maintenance of health and life: such as hospitals, 
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their source. For it is precisely because we believe 
that religion is too sacred to be entrusted in whole 
or in part to civil government that we demand that 
government shall be permitted no role in religious 
affairs. 

Certainly, there is a profound and urgent chal- 
lenge to religion in our day. But that challenge cannot 
be met by the simple expedient of making the public 
educational system the seapegoat for the ills of our 
society or by the declaration of spiritual insolvency 
implicit in the appeal to government to help bear the 
responsibility of churches and synagogues. That the 
Jewish community is deeply aware of the challenge 
is evident in the increasing attention it is giving to 
its own educational institutions and problems, in the 
growing concern with the character of its synagogues 
and religious establishments, and in the earnest at- 
tempt to make the message of Judaism a meaningful 
and relevant one for our own day. 

It is along such lines that the challenge to religion 
may be creatively met. Above all, however, the chal- 
lenge to religion in a multi-cultural and multi- 
religious society such as our own can be met only 
within a framework of a vital and expanding free- 
dom. It is that freedom which is threatened by those 
who would impair the principle of church-state 
separation in this country. And. it is that freedom 
which we are today summoned to defend.—Congress 
Weekly, Dec. 22, 1952. Reprinted by permission. 








hotels, boarding houses, and automotive service sta- 
tions; the sale of commodities which are necessary 
to the maintenance of health and life: such as the 
sale of drugs and medical supplies, and the sale of 
food for consumption on the premises where pre- 
pared ; 

“(b) Works of necessity: such as railroads, bus 
lines, air lines, telephone, telegraph, radio and tele- 
vision operations, power suppliers, and such indus- 
tries as are usually kept in continuous operation ; 

“(e) Services and activities which are generally 
associated with the promotion of recreation: such as 
bathing resorts, golf courses, bowling alleys, theaters, 
amusement parks, the publication and distribution 
of newspapers, the sale of magazines, ice, ice cream, 
soft drinks, confectioneries, and tobacco products; 

“(d) Works of charity and charitable activities. 


“Provided, however, that any business which is 
kept open on Sunday between the hours specified 
herein, under one of the foregoing exemptions may 
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engage in the business or activities permitted under 
any of the other exemptions but in no other busi- 
ness... . 

“The sale of milk shall be construed to be necessary 
to the maintenance of health and life. 

“For the purpose of this Act public dancing or the 
sale, serving or dispensing of beer, alcohol, or alco- 
holie beverages shall not be construed as a service or 
activity which is generally associated with the promo- 
tion of recreation. 

“Nothing in this Act shall permit the sale on 
Sunday between the hours specified herein, of any 
uncooked. meats, groceries, clothing, boots or shoes.” 

. The Governor’s veto was a strong, forthright state- 
ment about some fundamental principles and we 
offer certain paragraphs from it: 

“T realize we must have legislation eliminating 
certain social evils, but such legislation affirmatively 
must protect and become beneficial to all the people, 
without prejudice or discrimination to the few. It 
seems obvious, based on the arguments of the Seventh 
Day Adventists, Jewish groups, and others whose 
principles regarding the Sabbath differ markedly 
from those of other Christian denominations, that 
the proposed legislation would violate this principle. 
The wayside fruit vendor, the neighborhood grocer, 
and numerous other merchants who survive at least 
partially by employment on Sunday, also have argu- 
ments that are not without merit. Social legislation 
is necessary in some cases, but there is truth in the 
axiom that you cannot legislate the morals of the 
people. 

“In my opinion, H. B. 18 extends beyond the rea- 
sonable range of social legislation necessary for the 
preservation of the peace, morals, and welfare of the 


Attack on Blue Laws in Britain 


eo 
Sunpay BLUE LAws are under attack in 


Great Britain. According to the Associated Press, 
“the quiet British Sunday has become the subject of 
controversy. . 

“TLaborite John Parker recently introduced a bill 
in Parliament to sort out some of the anomalies and 
make it legal for Britons to watch theatrical shows 
and professional sports on the Sabbath. . . . Most 
Britons today are not sure what the laws do and 
do not allow. 

“Church going, wandering through museums and 
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people. It has many inconsisteneies in its terms and 
application, as for example the prohibition it places 
on the grocery sale of bread and milk but the grant 
it gives to restaurants to sell a meal of the same 
ingredients, and/or such other items as tobacco and 
soft drinks. It should be observed that county and 
local governments have had the right to impose Sun- 
day closing laws and ordinances of their own, but few 
have done so. The general argument as to why this 
right seldom has been resorted to is that unless adja- 
cent communities and/or counties imposed the same 
restrictions, a Sunday closing law would adversely 
affect the business in the restricted areas. This argu- 
ment, of course, could be used among the various 
States as an excuse to request a Federal law for 
Sunday closing. All of which prompts the question: 
Is this an issue of morality or business ¢ 

“T am alarmed at the trend toward more and more 
regulation of the people. I am equally concerned with 
the practice of shifting local responsibilities to the 
State and Federal governments. Increased regulation 
of the people is bound to make inroads on the free- 
dom of the individual, and increased authority in 
government, particularly at the national level, is an 
historical threat we must recognize. The right to 
impose Sunday closing laws and ordinances is now 
in the hands of our county and local governments, 
and I, therefore, see no need to enact State legislation 
for this purpose, even with the inverted local option 
feature that has been incorporated in the proposed 
bill. 

“For these reasons, I respectfully urge that you 
carefully reconsider your action and, regardless of 
the motives which prompted passage of H. B. 18, 
that you support my action in rejecting this bill.” 


picnics in the country are non-controversial Sabbath 
activities. But from this point, arguments start. 

“Acts governing Sunday observance date from 
1625, 1627 and 1780. These statutes reflect a strong 
Puritan influence. 

“Interpretations placed on them through the years 
have led to the growth of such situations as these: 

“A Briton is not supposed to travel anywhere by 
boat on Sunday.... 

“He can buy tooth paste but not a tooth brush. 

“He can have his shoes repaired, but cannot buy 
a new pair of laces. It is illegal to sell sweet cream, 
but clotted cream can be sold... . 

















In proportion as the structure of govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.—George Washington. 











“Sir Waldron Smithers, a Conservative, has in- 
troduced a motion of opposition. This states that 
Parker’s bill seeks to make inroads into the observ- 
ance of Sunday as a day of rest and worship. 

“Adoption of Parker’s bill would make sweeping 
changes in the entertainment field. Movie theaters 
now can operate on Sundays if municipal authorities 
approve and the operators give some of the receipts 
to charity. Legitimate theaters are shut.” 

Blue laws are certain to cause trouble wherever 
they exist. The motives of those who framed them 
may have been most sincere, but these laws are defi- 
nitely opposed to the inalienable rights of man. They 
violate the principles of separation of church and 
state as given by the Saviour of all mankind. Man’s 
civil responsibility upon the Sabbath day, his rela- 
tionship to his fellow men and to his government, is 
the same as it is on any other day. But his duty to 
God upon that day is different from that of other 
days. God has outlined how the day should be 
observed, and He has also indicated the consequences 
of transgression. But to the individual He has left 
the responsibility of decision. Why not eliminate all 
Sunday laws from the statute books, and leave the 
responsibility of Sabbath observance where it belongs, 
with the individual and his God! A. H. R. 


Religious Schools: Do They 
Belong to the State? 


Ix rue cast or Everson v. Boarp oF 
Epvucation, decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in February, 1947, the court held 
that since a statute of the state of New Jersey 
“authorizes its local school districts to make rules 
and contracts for the transportation of children to 
and from schools,” a township board of education 
was justified in reimbursing Catholic parents for 
the money they had paid to busses “operated by the 
public transportation system” for carrying their chil- 
dren to parochial schools. 

Four members of the court dissented, one being 
Mr. Justice Jackson. 

In his dissent this striking paragraph is found: 
“T should be surprised if any Catholic would deny 
that the parochial school is a vital, if not the most 
vital, -part of the Roman Catholic Church. If put 
to the choice, that venerable institution, I should 
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expect, would forego its whole service for mature, 
persons before it would give up education of the 
young, and it would be a wise choice. Its growth and 
cohesion, discipline and loyalty, spring from its 
schools. Catholic education is the rock on which the 
whole structure rests, and to render tax aid to its 
Church school is indistinguishable to me from ren- 
dering the same aid to the Church itself.” 

That Justice Jackson understood the Roman Catho- - 
lic Church’s position is confirmed by a statement 
made by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Carl 
L. Nelligan, when speaking to the British Columbia 
Catholic Education Association in Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, last fall. Two thousand people heard 
him say: “The Church has always shown the keenest 
interest in education. . . . It has been one of the 
first cares of the Church in every age, to gather the 
children of the rich and poor about her to ‘instruct 
them unto justice’ and to develop in them a richer, 
a nobler, and a more God-like life.” é 

Lrserty has no quarrel with the Catholic Church 
for operating its parochial schools. We glory in the 
fact that enlightened countries allow it. An attempt 
to stop such schools should be opposed by every lover 
of liberty. 

However, in the United States and in three of the 
Canadian provinces state aid is not given. 

Both before and since the Everson case, it has been 
common for Catholics to talk of their parochial 
schools being a part of our nation’s school system. 
This they are not. They are part of the Catholic 
Church’s school system. oe eS 


Where Does the Authority 
of Civil Rulers End? 


Wruex Presipenr Truman proposed to 
appoint an ambassador to the Vatican about a year 
and a half ago, many who favored the idea argued 
that to do so would involve no different principle 
from that of sending an ambassador to England, 
which has a state church with the head of the state 
as the head of the church. 

It should be remembered that the monarchy in 
England is a limited one and the power of the king 
or queen over the established church is actually al- 
most nil. But the Roman Pontiff is supreme in a]l 
matters spiritual for Roman Catholics everywhere. 

That modern British rulers are careful not to at- 
tempt to speak with authority on religious teaching 
or spiritual subjects is illustrated by two short quota- 
tions from a recent book. 

The first illustration we shall cite occurred during 
the reign of King Edward VII. The quotation is 
significant : 

“The next year, 1907, we arrived at Marienbad 
on August 19th. One night the King went to the 
theatre. The play on the advertisement was called 
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Die Holle. His Majesty thought it was a melodrama, 
and having nothing else to do thought it would amuse 
him to go and see it. When we arrived, however, we 
found it to be a sort of music-hall performance. The 
actors came from a music-hal] away in Vienna called 
‘Die Holle.’ There were nothing but songs and recita- 
tions, and I believe the songs were very improper, but 
the double meanings were entirely wasted on me. I 
was intensely bored by the performance. When the 
second act began very much the same as the first, with 
a song, the King got up and left. 

“The next day the papers were full of this incident. 
They said that the King had gone to an improper 
performance and had left in disgust to show his dis- 
approval. A day or two afterwards letters came from 
England thanking the King for making a firm stand 
in the cause of morality. The people who had not 
been at the theatre said that the performance must 
have been pretty hot to make the King and myself 
leave. It was in vain that I said that all the improper 
part had been wasted on me; even people in England 
wrote to me and chaffed me about taking up such a 
very moral attitude. The Bishop of Ripon (Boyd 
Carpenter) wrote a letter to the King expressing the 
satisfaction of the whole Church at the protest the 
King had publicly made against obscene musical 
comedy. It was a very flowery letter and one would 
have thought that the King had made a speech on 
the subject, so much was made of the incident. I 
asked the King what reply I should send, and he 
said, ‘Tell the Bishop the exact truth. I have no 
wish to pose as a protector of morals, especially 
abroad.’ ” 

The other incident took place during the Boer War 
when Victoria was queen: 

“Before the tide turned in South Africa someone 
proposed a ‘Day of Humiliation’ and the two Arch- 
bishops warmly supported the idea, but the Queen 
told me she was very much opposed to it. She said 
that in the first instance she objected to people being 
ordered to pray: ‘Let them pray,’ she added; ‘I hope 
and trust they will do so, but it should be without any 
order from me.’ ” 

Many churchmen and religious leaders as well as 
civil officials in the United States would do well to 
remember that Caesar and God rule in different 
realms. Of course, we hope and pray that this land 
may have God-fearing men to lead in its affairs. 
Everyone knows that corrupt officials disgrace and 
degrade a nation. 

The practice of high morality by rulers is the most 
effective means they possess for influencing their 
people toward good living, good citizenship. 

Decrees of kings, proclamations of presidents to 
propagate religion have no place under the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, who said in Matthew 22, “Render 
therefore unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; 
and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ Christ also 
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The deterioration of every government 
begins with the decay of the principles upon 
which it was founded.—Montesquieu in 


The Spirit of the Laws. 











said, “If any man hear my words, and believe not, ° 
I judge him not: for I came not to judge the world, 
but to save the world.” John 12:47. 
Civil rulers may enact civil laws and punish those 
who break them. Here their authority stops. 
H. H. V. 


Religion by Force 
in State Schools 


Tue Eventne Srar or Wasutnerton, 
D.C., in its issue of December 11, 1952, in reporting 
a talk made by Major General Frederick A. Irving to 
the Rotary Club of Washington, said: 

“Required religious attendance by students in the 
colleges and universities of America was urged by 
Maj. Gen. Frederick A. Irving, superintendent of 
the Military Academy at West Point. 

“Gen. Irving made the observation during a talk 
to the Rotary Club of Washington in the Mayflower 
Hotel. 

“<All too few institutions require, as does West 
Point, that cadets attend regularly a religious service 
of their own choice,’ Gen. Irving said.” 

Private schools have a right to promulgate what- 
soever regulations they please concerning the opera- 
tion of the institutions, but state schools have no 
right to force attendance at religious services. The 
fact that the student is allowed to choose the place 
that he wishes to go is not sufficient reason for the 
West Point authorities to force attendance at divine 
worship. Do we need to say again that we believe in 
religious services ? We believe everyone should attend 
them. We are sure that the men who graduate from 
West Point will be better men if they give religion its 
proper place in their lives. But religion by force has 
never done anyone any good, and it will not. 

H. H. V. 


Religious Argument 
Better Than Force 


Tur Great CHURCH HISTORIAN OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, Dr. J. A. W. Neander, who 
was professor extraordinary of theology at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and the University of Halle for 
thirty-eight years, did more perhaps than any other 
man to overthrow the anti-Christian doctrines taught 
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by his contemporary theologians in the German uni- 
versities. When the German rationalists in theology 
wrote books that undermined the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity as held by Neander and the 
state religion of Germany, the minister of ecclesias- 
tical affairs consulted Neander as to the propriety of 
prohibiting by law or edict the sale of these books in 
Prussia. Neander replied that he would write a book 
in which he would endeavor to confute the dangerous 
views advocated by these anti-Christian theologians. 
But he informed the minister of ecclesiastical affairs 
that he could not, advise stopping their sale by a 
government edict. He felt that the better way to put 
them down and nullify their evil effect was by 
argument. ‘ 

“Our Saviour,” said he, “needs not the assistance 
of man to maintain His chureh upon the earth.” 
Neander completely answered the anti-Christian doc- 
trines of his opponents, and proved once more that 
orthodoxy need never fear to measure itself against 
rationalism or against the edicts of hostile govern- 


ments. CO: 6:2. 


Religious Liberty Not. Sectarian 


I connrcrion WITH ITS ASSERTION that 
it is being persecuted in a,certain country, the Vatican 
published in its L’Osservato*e Romano seven condi- 
tions that constitute its coneept of religious liberty. 
It maintains that until these principles are recognized 
religious freedom does not exist in that country. The 
New York Times published these principles: 

1. The faithful must be guaranteed freedom not 
only to frequent churches but also to manifest their 
faith. Nobody should be molested for these reasons 
or prevented from practicing his religion. 

2. Catholic parents must have the right to have 
their children baptized and to have them educated 
in Catholic schools whose existence must be respected 
by the civil authorities. 

3. Catholics must receive the right to have their 
own press. 

4. Catholics must have the right also to found and 
contribute to associations of a religious, pious, or 
charitable nature. 

5. Catholics must be free to contribute toward 
maintaining their clergy and religion. 

6. The faithful must be allowed to keep in touch 
with their bishops, and the clergy must suffer no 
impediment in preaching Christian doctrine and giv- 
ing their flock religious assistance. 

7. Catholic seminaries must be allowed, and no 
obstacles thrown in the way of religious, charitable, 
and teaching activities of religious congregations. 

The Roman Catholic Church is justified in asking 
for freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and the 
right to assemble. It is justified in desiring full reli- 
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gious liberty. These inalienable rights are not sec- 
tarian; neither do they constitute a one-way highway. 
While demanding these freedoms for itself the church 
should not be instrumental in depriving others of 


‘them. The Protestant citizens of Italy, of Spain, and 


of Colombia are just as deserving of these rights as 
are the Catholics. The Biblical principle of Christian 
ethics, the golden rule, belongs to Protestants and 
Catholics alike: “Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them: for this is the law and the prophets.” Matt. 
7:12. A. H.R. 


Prayer in New York City Schools 


To kerr ovr READERS INFORMED on the 
controversy over religious exercises in the public 
schools has been one of our objectives. Two excellent 
articles appeared in our third quarter, 1952 issue, 
which left the press immediately following the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision on the New York released 
time program in its public schools. The question was 
treated at some length by Dr. Frank Yost: And Agnes 
E. Meyer gave a very able presentation of the problem 
touching several of its important facets. Another 


.ineident of lesser import has recently occurred in 


that State. , “, 
Upon recommendation of the State Board of 

Regents the New York City Board of Edtcation 
voted to have its public schools open the day with 
prayer. As an aid to the plan, the following simple 
prayer, designed to be uncontroversial, was prepared: 
“Almighty God, we acknowledge our dependence 
upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon us, our 
parents, our teachers and our Country.” Opposition 
was immediately expressed to the program because 
it introduced religion into the public schools. Accord- 
ing to the magazine America Jan. 31, 1953, this 
“was, of course, the essential purpose of the recom- 
mendation.” In reconsidering the action, the board 
of education decided to accept a suggested compromise 
that, instead of prayer, the fourth stanza of our 
patriotic hymn “America” be sung: 

“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 

Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 

With freedom’s holy light; 

Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King.” 


The board is to be commended for solving a deli- 
cate problem in a very tactful way. In a similar 
case in Massachusetts, Spiller v. Inhabitants of Wo- 
burn, 94 Massachusetts 127, the court held that it 
was not within the jurisdiction of the school board 
to require a pupil to participate in religious rites, 
forms, or ceremonies if the pupil or his parents 
objected. 
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The ritual of public prayer is highly acceptable 
when offered in a place and at a time appropriate 
to each. But prayer is an act of worship, and should 
be voluntary. One of the provisions of the First 
Amendment is that no person is to be required to 
participate in religious rites. By regulation a pupil 
is expected to be present and participate in the open- 
ing exercises of his school. Under these circumstances 
prayer, a religious act, becomes a civil requirement 
unless exceptions are provided. The right to be or 
not to be religious, to participate or not to participate 
in religion, is God given and is to be respected by 
both the church and the state. The fact that religious 
rites are not required and that religion is not taught 
in the public schools is no evidence that the schools 
are either antireligious or irreligious. They are up- 
holding the principles that are divinely ordained and 
state supported. A. H. R. 


Question of Teaching Doctrine 
in Public Schools 


A Bitz proviptne ror Roman Carnoric 
indoctrination in all public schools was recently in- 
troduced before the newly elected Mexican congress. 
It was supported by two Catholic parties who alleg- 
edly represented the major number of parents. Recog- 
nizing the ominous significance of the bill, congress 
turned it down. 

For a year prior to its introduction intensive spade- 
work was done by inserting a mass of material in 
the press, some of which was expressed in vehement 
terms. In an apparent attempt to climax the prepara- 
tory work, a group of marchers, appealing for support 
of the bill, staged a demonstration before the national 
palace. 

The Catholic Church is now bidding for auxiliaries 
from our Federal Government for their parochial 
schools. With the same voice they are denouncing the 
public school system and calling for aid from tax 
money. Is this an attempt to strengthen their own 
parochial schools while undermining the public sys- 
tem ? Is this part of “a softening up” program here ? 
Is this an omen to our citizens and members of Con- 
gress in this obtrusive attempt at indoctrination in 
Mexico? A. H. R. 


Efforts to Advance Cause of God 
by Civil Power 


Woaevever Stare reetstaTures are in 
session the religious reformers grow particularly ac- 
tive. During the late winter and early spring months 
of this year the leaders of those who believe that the 
cause of God in the earth can be advanced by the 
use of civil force to compel obedience to religious 
creeds were conspicuous in many State capitals. 
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Every sensible person recognizes that without gov- 
ernment there would be chaos and anarchy. The weak 
would be prey to the strong, and right would be 
trampled down by might. There can be no reasonable 
arguments against proper legislation. Granting this 
does not mean that there is no difference between 
man’s duty to God and his obligation to his fellow 
man as an individugl or as a part of organized 
society. In some things man is responsible only to 
his Maker. No mortal has any right to interfere in 
his attempt to obey God. This fact has not been 
recognized much in the history of the world. 

The Bill of Rights—the First Ten Amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States—put the 
first clear, written limitation on the power of the 
state in religious affairs. Too many who shout loud 
and long about their patriotism lead in intolerance 
toward those who differ from them in matters of 
religious belief. If one may judge by the attempts 
that are made over and over again to enact new 
Sunday laws or make more rigid those that are on 
the State statute books or try to find some means to 
spur enforcing officers to greater activity, it appears 
that religious reformers place Sunday observance at 
the head of all good things. 

In more than twenty-five years of attending hear- 
ings on Sunday bills before legislative bodies, from 
city councils through State legislatures to committees 
of Congress, we must have heard all the arguments 
that could be urged for religious legislation by govern- 
ment. In these years there has been a shifting of 
position by the reformers. 

At first Sunday was practically always referred 
to as the Sabbath, and it was urged that laws were 
needed to stop its desecration. But Sunday is not 
the Sabbath. No text of Scripture even hints that 
it is. Informed men have generally admitted this 
when asked directly about it. Further, many were 
embarrassed in their attempts to obtain religious 
legislation by the First Amendment, which pro- 
hibited Congress from making any law concerning 
the establishment of religion. 

Gradually a change came in the arguments. Sun- 
day came to be called the Lord’s day, and it was 
argued that it should be observed in honor of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. But the stubborn fact 
remained that any civil law enacted for its benefit 
was a type of a union of religion and the state. Then 
someone came up with the idea that Sunday in 
America was different from Sunday in any other 
country, and tried to combine religion and patriotism 
by referring to Sunday as the American Sabbath. In 
spite of the fact that Sunday laws are called blue 
laws, they were heralded as red, white, and blue laws, 
the inference being that one who was. opposed to 
religio-political laws was divisive and hardly worthy 
of the protection of the Constitution. But this. posi- 
tion proved untenable because many who observed 
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another day than Sunday as a day of rest were law- 
abiding, peaceable citizens. 

The argument most often heard lately is the plea 
for the protection of the laboring man. Of course, 
the laboring man must be protected from exploita- 
tion. The government is in its legitimate province 
when it does this. However, murder will out, and 
again and again and again it has been shown that 
some of those who are most ardent in clamoring for 
a day of rest for the laborer are not content unless 
that day is Sunday. It cannot be demonstrated that 
a man cannot be benefited as much physically on any 
other day of the week as he can be on Sunday. Twenty- 
four consecutive hours of rest every seven days will 
accomplish as much for the physical man no matter 
what day they fall upon as any other rest period. 
The religious reformers merely want recognition of 
the day that they consider holy, and many of them 
are willing to resort to every kind of illogical argu- 
ment in order to win their point. 

Some years ago a tract that bore the title The 
Basis of Our Civil Sabbath Laws was rather widely 
circulated. Among other statements in the tract was 
this one, “Sabbath laws are based ultimately on 
the law of God. The state is God’s institution. He 


commands the state to keep the Sabbath and has laid - 


upon it the responsibility of safeguarding the people 
in their right to keep it.” We believe that God 
recognizes the need of civil authority. We deny abso- 
lutely that any man can show from any text of 
Scripture that God commands the state to keep the 


Religious Public School 


Sypxey, Nova Scor1ta—Despite threats 
from Protestants, the opening ceremonies for a new 
public school here to be staffed entirely by Roman 
Catholic teachers went off without a hitch. 

But the local branch of the Protestant League of 
Canada announced it was considering court action 
against the Sydney School Board. 

The issue exploded in the Sydney Council chamber 
when the school authorities decided that all teachers 
in the school would be Roman Catholics and would 
include members of a religious order. 

When efforts by a delegation failed to sway the 
school commissioners, Protestants threatened to pre- 
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Sabbath. An eminent teacher and writer, long con- 
nected with one of the leading divinity schools of 
the country, asked in the Baptist, June 8, 1929, 
“how a modern government based on the principle 
of separation of church and state can properly insist 
upon a religious rest day.” The question has not 
been and cannot be answered. 

In 1926 and 1927 an attempt was made to enact 
a Sunday-closing law for the District of Columbia. 
The bill was commonly referred to by the name of 
its author, Mr. Lankford of Georgia. 

The Baptist, December 15, 1928, referred to this 
bill editorially and disagreed with the idea of a civil 
law to protect a religious institution. It urged those 
who believed in the seventh-day Sabbath to try to 
secure its voluntary observance, adding, “Let those 
who believe in the Lord’s day, or Christian sabbath, 
similarly use their religious influence to secure its re- 
ligious observance. .. . Let the law shun the use of any 
religious name, the prescription of any religious 
purpose or method of observance, and the assignment 
of any religious reason for its enactment.” 

This journal will always contend for the rights 
of men regardless of their religious beliefs. Let men 
rest on Sunday or Saturday or Friday. But let them 
do it voluntarily. There can be no justification for 
force in spiritual matters. Neither the Founder of 
Christianity nor the founders of our nation ever 
gave the least sanction to mixing the things that 


belong to God and those that belong to Caesar. 
“ H. H. V. 


vent the opening of the building and to carry the 
issue into the next civic election. 

Another school, recently erected, is to be staffed 
with Protestant teachers.—Religious News Service, 
Feb. 19, 1953. 

When, we wonder, will a school for the Jews be 
erected in Nova Scotia? We also have a query in our 
minds about how the Protestant school is to differ 
from the Catholic school. We are sure that in the 
Catholic school religion will be taught. Will it be a 
part of the curriculum in the Protestant school ? If it 
is, what form will it take? Anglican? Presbyterian ? 
Methodist ? This development in Nova Scotia seems 
to us about as bald a departure from the conception 
of church and state separation as we have ever seen. 
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Canadian Gov. Travel Bureau 


This charming Scottish-Canadian lassie smiles a welcome as we 
visit a national park in the province of Nova Scotia. 


Secular Education 


Ir 1s ry No sense a derogation of the 
virtues and benefits of religion in the true sense in 
which the Catholic bishops employed the term at 
the close of their three-day meeting here—as “the 
communion of man with God’—to say that it is 
necessarily individual in nature and therefore subject 
to infinite variety. Those who share a common con- 
cept of God may well worship Him together. But it 
is of the essence of American life that they shall not 
force their concept or their form of worship on any 
others. We believe that in the nature of our multi- 
denominational society this principle is ineseapably 
endangered by the introduction of any religious train- 
ing into public education. 

American public schools, tax supported, are insti- 
tutions to which students of every faith—or of no 
faith at all—may go’for secular education. The Jew, 
the Moslem, the Buddhist and, indeed, the atheist 
should feel as comfortable there as the Christian. 
But this would become impossible if the public schools 
should encourage forms of devotion to a deity incom- 
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patible with the consciences of any of the students. 


-Neither education nor religion can be fostered by 


authorizing any sort of religious observance under 
the public school’s auspices. To forgo any such ob- 
servance is simply to accord to the individual con- 
science the respect which is due its individuality. 

The proper place for religious education, we be- 
lieve, is in churches and homes and Sunday schools. 
Those who choose to combine religious and secular 
education should remain free, as they are today, to 
maintain parochial schools, apart from the public 
school system, where the religious beliefs they hold 
may be inculeated in their children. But they should 
not seek tax support for such schools. Those who 
insist upon the divorce of religion from secular edu- 
cation do not necessarily aim, as the bishops charge, 
at “a total monopoly of education.” The aim, speak- 
ing for ourselves, is to preserve that degree of tolera- 
tion which is indispensable to the maintenance of 
unity with diversity—The Washington Post, Nov. 
20, 1952. 


Chaplains Offer to Serve 
Without Charge 


Wouen Gov. Frank Crement, of Tennes- 
see, announced a program of economy, the clergymen 
who had been serving as chaplains for the general 
assembly offered to do this without charge. Under the 
law they could receive ten dollars a day. The amount 
saved to the State by the sacrifice of the chaplains 
will not be large. However, there is more good in 
what the chaplains have offered than merely saving 
money. Probably the legislators will listen more care- 
fully when they know the preachers are not paid to 
pray. Paid chaplaincies are probably so tied to 
custom that they will remain, but this journal holds 
that no tax funds should be appropriated for religious 
uses. 


Catholic Bishops Restate Claim 


Norurye was cHancep in the position of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. It still believes that 
“the state . . . has the duty to help parents fulfill 
their task of religious instruction and training.” It 
still brands our American educational system as 
“the secularized public school” and charges that it 
seeks “a monopoly of education.” It still labels all 
supporters of public schools as “secularists,” implies 
that many of them secretly favor communism, and 
charges that “they still throw the weight of their 
influence behind such totalitarian movements as an 
all-embracing state-controlled school system and edu- 
cation completely devoid of religion.” The hierarchy 
continues to hold that “only the life of Christian 
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faith can guarantee to man in his present state the 
moral life; and the Christian life is lived in its 
entirety only through the one true Church of Christ.” 
These statements were issued by the Roman Catholic 
bishops after their 1952 annual meeting, which took 
place as usual in the middle of November in the 
nation’s capital. The meaning of this language, as 
used by the hierarchy, should not be difficult to 
understand. When the bishops say that the state has 
the duty to help parents fulfill their task of religious 
instruction they mean that the state should help the 
agent whom Catholic parents are required to select to 
instruct their children, i.e., the Roman Catholic 
Church. The “one true church” is of course, in their 
view, the Roman Catholic. The national policy that 
all children should attend school and that schools 
should be available at public expense for all to attend 
is twisted to make it appear as though nobody ap- 
proves of public education but a selfish pressure bloc 
of secularist teachers and their totalitarian support- 
ers, who are really out to undermine the nation. 
There is nothing new in this, except the fact that it 
has been said again. Why has it been repeated ? The 
safest guess is that it keynotes another drive to get 
federal aid to parochial schools as the price of Cath- 
olie support for federal aid to public education.— 
The Christian Century, Dec. 3, 1952. 


Effort to Lift Ban on 
Sunday Night Baseball 


Bismarck (AP)—Baseball after 6 p.m. 
on Sunday still is prohibited by law in North Dakota, 
but there’ll be a new effort to lift the ban. 

Rep. Ben Wolf of McIntosh and Logan counties, 
who spearheaded an unsuccessful attempt in 1951 to 
lift the Sunday night baseball prohibition, said a 
new bill, similar to the one defeated two years ago, 
is being drawn. 

Wolf said the Sunday night measure will be in- 
troduced in the House in a few days.—Williston, 
(N. Dak.) Herald, Jan. 17, 1953. 


Chureh Suit on Schools Threatened 
by Archbishop 


Axcusisnop W. M. Dvuxe said today the 
B.C. Catholic Education Association will take its 
fight against “double taxation” of parochial schools 
to court if the Social Credit government does not 
grant financial assistance. 

His Excellency said it would be regrettable to 
“have to go over the head of the provincial govern- 
ment” but the BCCEA is determined to “seek redress 
for the present injustice against Catholic children 
in British Columbia.” 
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First hint of legal action in the Roman Catholie’s 
long fight was given by the Archbishop Wednesday 
when he spoke at the formal opening of Notre Dame 
Central Catholic High School at Parker and Renfrew. 

He said: “It is the intention of the B.C. Catholic 
Education Association, representing the Catholic 
people of the province, if this question cannot be 
settled in this province, to take it.to a higher court 
where we hope and pray it will be shown that it is 
a problem worthy and capable of an amicable settle- 
ment in the interests of all concerned.” 

Pointing out that the BCCEA is not a political 
organization, Archbishop Duke said its purpose is 
to protect the rights of Catholics in the matter of 
education for their children. 

These rights, he continued, do not come from any 
government or political party, but directly from God 
to the parents.—Vancouver Sun, Feb. 12, 1953. . 


Use of Public School Transpor- 
tation Denied Parochial School 
Children 

Cranston (UP)—The Cranston School 
Committee last night voted against allowing children 


‘attending’ St. Matthew’s Parochial School to use 


public school transportation. 

The committee decided by a 5 to 4 vote that the St. 
Matthews students live outside the school district 
where their institution is situated. 
_ The action came despite an opinion of City Solici- 
tor Richard B. Canning, who said that pupils in non- 
profit schools must be afforded the same privileges 
as public school students. 

Canning told the committee that it was obliged to 
furnish transportation for the parochial school stu- 
dents because it did so for public school children who 
live in the same areas.—Pawtucket Times, Paw- 
tucket, R.I., Jan. 20, 1953. 


Effort to Make Good Friday a 
Legal Holiday in New York 


Axsany, N.Y.—A bill to make Good 
Friday a legal holiday in New York was introduced 
in the state legislature here by Sen. Frank S. Me- 
Cullough (R.) of Rye. 

The bill, which proposes that State offices and 
banks be closed on “the Friday before Easter, com- 
monly known as Good Friday,” was sent to the 
Senate codes committee for study. A similar measure 
died in committee last year. 

Senator McOullough noted that the state of New 
York gives its employees time off on Good Friday to 
attend church services and that many private em- 
ployers follow the same practice.—Religious News 
Service, Jan. 21, 1953. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Are you interested in liberty for liberty’s sake? 
Do you value the freedom that you and your children have? 
Do you recognize the rights of those who disagree with you? 


Are you sure you would defend others in the practice of their convictions 
as ardently as you would contend for the preservation of what you believe? 


Are you aware that liberty is kept only by those who exercise eternal 
vigilance? 


Do you know that assaults are continually being made on the liberty that 
we love? 


+ + + +  H 


Only untiring energy and efforts and the practice of the maxims of liberty 
can save for us and pass on to future generations the freedom of which 
we Americans are proud. 


Why not buy a copy of each of the booklets listed here for yourself? 
Why not be liberal and buy some for your friends? The price of each is 


only 25 cents, postpaid. 


+ 


Send your order to the 





Religious Liberty Association 
6840 Eastern Avenue, Washington 12, D.C. 
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Since liberty is the heritage of all men, why not send LIBERTY, 
the Magazine of Religious Freedom, to at least five of your friends 
and neighbors. Help them to become more familiar with the 
principles that you hold so dear. 


Believing that many of our readers would like to aid the cause of 
religious freedom in this way, we have prepared an order form 
that can be used in sending in a list of subscriptions. This coupon 


appears below. 


Should you wish to send in more subscriptions than this coupon 


provides for, you may attach an additional sheet of paper, listing . 


names and addresses. 


Please send LIBERTY, the Magazine of Religious Freedom, pub- 
lished in the nation’s capital 
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City __ Zone ___. State 2b 











City Zone... "Biste 203 
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City Zone ___.. eb 





To 











Street __ eet 


City : Zone State. ___ se 





Rates: 

One year, $1.00 each [] Special, 5 subs to separate addresses, 

$3.00 [] Three years, one address, only $2.00 [] Enclosed find 
Check [] Money order [] Currency [J 


Send your order to the 
Religious Liberty Association 
6840 Eastern Avenue. Washington 12, D.C. 
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Free Bus Transportation 
for Parochial Students 


Provivence, R.I.—Florence Kidder, prin- 
cipal of Providence Junior Academy, announced here 
that the school, operated by Seventh-day Adventists, 
will not seek free bus transportation from the city 
for its students. 

“We do not feel that parochial school students 
should have free transportation,” she said, adding 
that the school’s 32 elementary grade pupils now have 
half-fare privileges on private bus lines operating in 
the city. 

Miss Kidder’s announcement came after the Provi- 
dence School Committee voted to extend to children 
of elementary grades in private schools the same 
transportation privileges now provided city public 
school pupils. 

The School Committee’s action stemmed from a 
request by parents of children attending St. Matthew’s 
Roman Catholic school in nearby Cranston for free 
transportation of the school’s pupils who live in 
Providence.—Religious News Service, Jan. 29, 1953. 


‘Ministers Want Auto Service 


Stations Closed Sundays 


Wiysroy-Satem, N.C.—The Winston- 
Salem Ministers Association adopted a resolution 
calling for the closing of automobile service stations 
here on Sundays. 

Prior to the vote one minister recalled that a 
similar closing program in a near-by town had worked 
well, with only one station left open on Sundays to 
serve motorists passing through. 

It was suggested that a Winston-Salem program 
might follow the same lines to meet emergency gaso- 
line needs.—Religious News Service, Dee. 4, 1952. 


Bar Distribution of Religious 
Literature in Schools 


Rortanp, Vr.—A resolution banning the 
proposed distribution of Gideon Bibles to Rutland 
public school children was adopted by the School 
Board at a meeting here. 

“The public schools cannot become agents for the 
distribution of any type of religious tract or litera- 
ture,” the statement said. 

Expressing itself as “sympathetic” to religion and 
to the acquiring of moral and ethical principles by 
school children, the board said that “other available 
channels” exist and should be used to disseminate 
literature aimed at achieving “these good ends.” 

The resolution was carried with only one dissenting 
vote.—Religious News Service, Dec. 4, 1952. 
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Th line of men and women 


waiting to register at the Blood Donor 
Center moved briskly past the reception 
desk. The truck driver fingered his cap 
nervously as he listened to the people 
behind him. They talked about why 
they had come to give blood. 


He heard the young kid with the crew 
haircut say he was being drafted and 
figured he might soon be needing some 
blood himself. He heard the blonde girl 
say she was a Civil Defense worker— mii it 
and how it was important to build up 

our blood reserves against the chance 


dden air attack here. 
ee ere WHO GIVES BLOOD? Different people . . . for different 


Then the truck driver turned and spoke reasons . . . yet all sharing this great, unifying experience. 
. -. the words coming in spurts as if he Your blood may go to a combat area... to a local hospital 
were describing a picture moving before ... or for Civil Defense needs. But of this you can be sure 
his eyes . . . “There was no time, see? —wherever it goes, this priceless, painless gift will some 
She comes running out from behind this day save an American life! That’s why the need for blood 
parked car right under my wheels. She’s is always urgent! 


wearing pigtails, and the way the sun 
is shining on her hair, she might have 


been my kid. I bring her to the hospital Give Blood Now 


... and it takes 3 pints of blood before 


she opens her eyes « CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
“I’m here now,” the truck driver NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


added, “to make my first installment on 
those three pints of blood!” 
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Tus statue of Horace Mann stands in a distinctive place, along with 
others, on the grounds of the oldest wooden schoolhouse in the United States, 
just outside the gates of historic St. Augustine. Here in this ancient Florida 
city is situated the little grove wherein is honored a number of outstanding 
educators of both North and South America by monuments, busts, and statues. 

Horace Mann, the noted American of more than a century ago, was a lawyer 
and legislator. He is best remembered, however, as a great educator and cham- 
pion of the free, universal, public school system. He desired a plan whereby 
children of all races and creeds would be granted an equality of opportunity 
in securing an education. Under his method the principles of good government 
could be taught without political propaganda. In like manner information could 
be given as to the part religion plays in the lives of men without enforcing 
sectarian dogmas. 

Horace Mann recognized and was devoted to each member of that trinity 
of important institutions in American life—the home, the church, and the 


school. 





